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This report is one of a series presenting the results 
of studies of NDEA Title XI and Arts and Humanities Foundation 
Institute programs and selected institute— associated activities 
conducted in 1966. During that year, five economics institutes were 
held. The 175 participants in these institutes were involved in a 
variety of programs, including one on labor management problems, one 
on economic theory, and another involving the preparation of economic 
education material for the DEEP Program. All of the institutes used a 
combination of lectures, guest speakers, and study groups to present 
a theoretical framewc'rk for the analysis of economic problems. The 
report analyzes the institutes in terms of; a) needs and objectives; 
b) personnel; c) content; d> balance between content and educational 
techniques; e) organization; f) follow-up; g) participants; h) 
physical arrangements ai.d facilities; i) observers* and participants* 
evaluation; and, j) conclusions and recommendations. Among other 
things, this last section notes the ii^ortance of the skill and 
personality of the director as a factor in the success or failure of 
institute. They also pcint out that the institute objectives 
should be clearly defined and expressed; the participants should be 
fairly homogeneous; and, that attention be given to techniques to 
help the teacher transfer economic understandings to the classroom. 
(Author/JLB) 
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This report is one of a series presentii^ the resultei of studies of 
NDEA Title XI and Arts and Humanities Foundation institute programs and 
selected institute-associated activities conducted in 1966'by the Consor- 
tium of Professional Associations for the Stu^ of Special Teacher Im- 
provement Programs (CONPASS) for the U.S. Office of Education under 
Contract No. OEC2-6-001005-1005 and four subcontracts. 

The Consortium was formed in May 1966 by the five associations 
which assessed the i960 Title XI institute pn^ram - the American His- 
torical Associationt the Association of American Geographers* the 
Department of Audiovisv"! Instruction (NEA)* the International Reading 
Association* and the Mod^.n Language Association of America. Invitations 
to membership were subseiiuently extended to* and accepted l:y* che Ameri- 
can Economic Association* the American Industrial Arts Association* and 
the American Political Science Association. Four members at large pro- 
vide liaison with the arts and humanities *psyohol(^ical tests and measure- 
ment* educational psychology, and teacher education specialists. 

The objective!? o£ CONPASS are to: provide a coordinated assess- 
ment of the effectiveness and impacts of institutes and other types of spe- 
cial teacher trainingprograms; propose means of improving such prc^rams; 
and provide a medium for dialogue among the professional associations and 
leading scholars of the several subject content disciplines and fields rep- 
resented on its Board. These repoirts constitute a portion of tbe pri^p'am 
developed to fulfill those objectives. It is hcq^ that they will prove useful 
to educators in general as well as to directors and prospective directors 
of institutes, officers of the U.S. Office of Education* and legislators and 
administrative officials of the Federal and States* Governments in their 
joint efforts to improve the quality of American education at all levels. 

We take this opportunity to toahk the consultants who conducted the 
studies and authored these reports for their diligent and conscientious per- 
formance of complex and tocactii^ assignments. 
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PREFACE 



Title XI oftheNatioiml Defense Education Aotwas extended in Novem- 
ber 1965 “to include teachers and supervisors of teachers of economics, 
civics and industrial arts.** Early in 1966 the O^ioe of Education invited 
eleven universities to submit applications for economics institutes during 
the summer of 1966. Five of these applications weTO approved and institutes 
were held at Rutgers University, Carnegie institute of Technology, Kansas 
State Universify, the University of Michigan, and the State University of 
Iowa. 



The 175 participants in the institutes were involved in a variety of 
programs. The 37 teachers at Rutyers comentrated on labor-management 
problems, while 29 business education instructors at Kansas State were en- 
rolled in two intermediate economic theory courses. The Iowa program was 
originally aimed at 40 teachers of the social pix>blems couxse, and the Um- 
versity of Michigan hoped to reach 40 supervisors and directors of economic 
education pr(^rams. Twenty-four of the 27 participants at Carnegie Tech 
were involved in the pTOparation of economic education material for the 
DEEP Pr(^am (Develoi^ental Economic Education Program) sponsored 
the Joint Council on Economic Education. 

All of the institutes, regardless of their program, used a combination 
of lectures, guest speakers and study groups to present a theoretical frame- 
woxk for the arulysis of economic problems. Ineaoh case, part of tee time 
was allocated to educational techniques and materials. 



THE OBSERVATION TEAM 

At tee request of the U.S. Office of Education, the Association of 
American Geographers established a Consortium composed dfr^resenta- 
tives of the disciplines involved in the National Itefense Education Act The 
Consortium was given the task of evaluatii^ the various institute programs. 
Professor Robert L. Darcy oS Ohio University and Professor Jim E. Reese 
of the University of CMahoma werq asked to visit the 1966 Summer h»ti- 
tutes and prepare a report for the Consortium. Professor Darcy visited 
Rutgers and Carnegie Tech, while Professor Reese 'Observed Iowa, Michi- 
gan, and Kansas State. In each case, tee observer was given complete co- 
operation and was treated wite every possible consideration. Lectures and 
class sessions were auditedandmaterialsprcpared^tee participants were 
examined. All of the participants were asked to fill out a short question- 
naire prepared and distributed iy the Office of Education. 

The two observers spent twodays inawriting conference late in Aug- 
ust and met againfbronedaywitha curriculum specialist. Dr. ]Riilmore B. 
Wass, Professor of Education, University <ffConnectiout, late in September. 
Because all of tee institute directors were experienced in the field of eco- 
nomic education and were selected because of this badcifround, an evalua- 
tion In tee usual sense was unnecessary. Tber^ore,tee visitors looked for 
hints on procedures and methods which mightbeusdhil to future directors. 
Notes were also made on the ideas or activities which were not successful. 

-iii- 
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THE 1966 NDEA ADVANCED STUDY 
INSTITUTES IN ECONOMICS 



PARTI 

NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES 



In economics, as in all disciplines, there is now a need for more and 
better instructors at both the secondary and elementary levels. For many 
years, however, the shortage of prc^rly trained economics teachers was 
not serious because few schools iiK}luded economics couxees in their cur- 
riculum. This situation began to change shortly after World War II and bsr 
the mid 1950* s there was a growing demand for m courses in economics 

at the secondary level and a gradual idealization ot a need for better han- 
dling of the economic content in related social studies programs. Today, 
almost all major school systems offer an economics course as a high school 
elective and an ever-increasing number are stressii^ economics throi^h- 
out the entire curriculum K through 12. Similar attention is being given to 
the economic content of other courses. 

Unfortunately, this growing emphasis on economics and economic 
problems finds the economics training of the secondary and elementary 
teachers woe&lly inadequate. Unlike English and history, where most of 
tho instructors have considerable preparation in their subject area, most 
economic courses are taught by people wi^ little or no formal training in 
the discipline. This lack of preparation has been documented mai^ times 
and needs no further elaboration here. The problem is compounded 1^ the 
fact that courses in such areas as social problems, civics, and even his- 
tozy, now stress the economic aspects of the material under consideration. 
Needless to 8&y» the level of interpretation and analysis in these subjects 
also leaves much to be desired. 

It must also be reoogpiized that maxy economic problems are highly 
controversial and that any discussion (tf these issues may evc^e an emo- 
tional rather than a rational reaction on toe part of parents and of toe 
general public. Contending economic interest groups have been known to 
complain bitterly about toe brand of eoonomios taught bF teachers and to 
teachers. Thus at any moment, toe eoonomios instructor at any level or in 
any teaohiig situation may be subject to intense pressures from either the 
extreme rig^t or the extreme left In most institutions the balance of the 
pngram prevents such criticism, but in one case, a particular economic 
groiq> felt that it was not adequately represented on the program. The in- 
stitutes as a whole made little or no effort to prepare the participants for 
such attacks or to teach them how to defend themselves as objective and 
impartial. 

Finally, aiy eooxmmic education pn^pram must take into acx>ount the 
existence of the Joint Council on Economic Education and its aKorndmately 
50 State and l>ooal Ccwnoils. The Joint Council on Economic Education is 
toe only organization of its kind facially recognized by the American 
Economic Association and toe major ecmunnio research or^pmizations. 



Under the terms of its charter, the Joint Co^il must have on its board 
of trustees professional educators, and must include representatives of 
all the major economic interest such as s^ricultuire, labor, business, 
finance, bankii^, and government. 

Therefore, one d the major tasks in the field of economic education 
is to work out a division of labor between the NDBA Institutes and the ac- 
tivities of the Joint Council and its affiliates. With pvaper planning and 
coordination, the Office of Education and the Joint Council could strengthen 
and supplement each other, but without such coordination there is likely 
to be duplication and wasted effort. 



PARXn 

INSTITUTE PERSONNEL 



At first glance it might seem unnecessary to stress the importance 
of staff in an educational endeavor, but in some instances problems have 
detracted from the success of the institute. 



The Director 

" ■ 'JU 

In our opinion, the importance ai the director cannot be overem- 
phasized. It is the director that g^ves the time, the spirit and, to a large 
extent, determines die success or failure of an institute. Indeed, the 1966 
experience indicates that almost any kind of type of program will succeed 
when pr<^rly directed. In one 1966 institute some of the staff defioieiKiies 
were overcome the personality and drive of the director. In another in- 
stance, the director was able to compensate for a relatively narrow pro- 
gram by personally linking the program to the wider eoonomio issues at 
the day. 

The high rating received 1^ all of the 1966 institutes is undoubtedly 
due in large part to thelE tet -t ha fe ^al lJive*^^ bad a broad baCl^round 
of mtperienoe in eoonomio education, activities and pxt^^rams. In one or 
two instances, however, tto institute suffered from the foot that tlm direc- 
tor was unable to devote foil time to the institute activities because he had 
other responsibilities. In three of the five institutes the director was a 
member of the instructional staff and carried a major part d the instruc- 
tional load. In each instance the participants considered the director an 
outstandiig instructor and mai^' participants expressed a wish that the 
director could undertake an even larger share of the instruction. 



Instructors 



On the whole the participants gave the instructional staff a hig^ rating 
but to the observers the quality and performance of the instructional staff 
seemed rather uneven. In one or two instances, instructional problems de- 
tracted tvata the success d the institute. In other instances, inexperience, 
failure to make adeqpate preparation or the lack of real interest in the 
welfare of tee participants hampered the instructional pezformanoe. In 

' - 2 - 
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thi> qualified instructors had difficulty adjustim 

the.r material and presentation to the level and needs of the partiSpanS 

**^^^®*^ pattern involved at least two economists 
and one sp^ialist In edwatlon or curriculum develc^ment Considerable 
use was made ofspot or part-time Instructors who dealt with specific tonics 

In some inst^oes the permanent or full-time instructional staff attended 

programs, the staff attended only those sessio^ 
for which they were personally responsible. 

Some Erectors indicated that it was difficult to recruit full-time staff 

<mt iCwhen co^ 

pared to the pay and woric load for sununer teaching or consulting. 



Clerical and Administrative Staff 



time ® fiiU-time secretary and several had fiill 

SSLte * *^^n**^^‘^* ^ “umber of clerical and administrative as< 
sistants, usually graduate students, varied considerably. In one or twc 

staff wa. 80 smau ^iiS^toS 

even the director himself were involved in manual chores and leg ^ork 



Guest Speakers and Visiting Lecturers 



Here again, the performance seemed highly uneven. Judsinefrom tl^ 

Z P«rtioliints felt ttS 

to te Ji ^ «*»suTOess£ul performances seemed 

teUure^ uSfltJJSi «L^ causes ranging from a lack of preparation to a 

^ “*** background of the participants. In most 

“ot completely briefed^ their role 
^ presented. As a result there was some over- 

instances, the speakers apparently foiled to 

S®*"" presented lectures that were not ^icularW 

pertinent to the content of the program. ««uiai:iy 

some®<lrL*‘*XJS^^^ strike 

^ ^ *?*® ***s*s*^ a very Important visiting lecturer 
eU^hST* ^ ^ tentative agreement to appear because^ conflicts 



PART III 
CONTENT 



®® y®^ *^®“ s***® settle upon a generally ao- 
introductory or elementary course in economics 
Sl.2r ^ss reflected in the institute programs. Some 

instructors advocate the problems approach in the belief t^ an analysis 
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of specific problems will ultimately Involve all the major principles or 
laws. To some extent Rutgers was an example of this approach. On the 
other hand, the Kansas State program was based on the assumption that 
business education teachers needed an Intermediate course in micro and 
macro economic theory. The other three Institutes were somewhere be- 
tween these two poles. At Iowa, for example, three we^ were devoted 
to principles and tnree we^ to problems. 

Another Issue is coverage. Should the limited time avail '.ble to ttxe 
institute be used to probe in depth, or should the goal be a broad, general 
cover^e? In this r^ard mcwst of the institutes were compromises but the 
pattern, if any, was in the direction of breadth rather than depth of cover- 
age. It might also be noted that in some instances the frequent use of sub- 
ject matter specialists tended to disrupt the continuity of presentation. 

In general the participants felt that thecontentwas satisfectory in all 
of the institutes and the observers have come to believe that there is no one 
best way to structure an institute. It is interesting to note that the partici- 
pants did not seem to be disturbed by the length of the institutes which 
ranged from six to eight weeks. 

In some instances participants pressed a desire for more exposure 
to different points of view or schools of thought. In this connection the 
question of balance arises again. Is it more desirable to use the academic 
upproach, with emphasis on objective analysis, or should the participants 
be ejq)osed to the more emotional atmosphere of debate and controversy? 

Finally, in at least one instance, the participants were greatly con- 
cerned over their grades and at times seemed to forget the real objective 
of the institute. 



PART IV 
FRANSFER 



As indicated earlier, all of the institutes made a definite attempt to 
provide a means for the transfer of the content material to the olp'-arot.m 
situation. In each case there was an education instructor or instructors and 
a portion of the time was set aside for the preparation of olassrooin ma- 
te:rials. Inone instance the participants were askedto outline the procedures 
and m et h od!* they planned to use in their classes. In most oases, however, 
participants prepared definite units to show how they would present oonl^t 
material to their own students. These materials were available to the other 
participants and in at least v>ne instance tiie individual materials were col • 
leoted, reproduced and each participant given a coiy of all the units. 

The education instructor usually supervised this work, but in one 
institute the individual delivered his unit before the group and was criti- 
cised by his colleagues as well as his content instPiotors. Ih another in- 
stance, the partloipant*s unit had to be approved by bis content instructor. 

There seemed to be no agreement among the pairtlolpants as to the 
exact between content material and time devoted to eAioational 
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^hniques. As a rough generalization, the more mq;>erienoed teacher pre- 
ferred more content material and less eduoatiottal material, while the 
you^r teacher with less e?5»erlence wanted guidance and help in prep- 
aration of teaching unite. A few partioii»ante violentiy objected to the prep- 
aranon of unite, and some said th^ thot^tmore examfnatirtnn and 
wc^d be preferable. One of the directors pointed out, however, that meS 
of the imite prepared Iqr the older, experienced teachers were quite inade- 
quate from a content point of view. 

TTiMfti, to a general feeling among the participants that 

much aitbs e<feoation work was a repetition of the education courses which 
me p^oipante had already taken. Most of them expressed a desire for 
more instruotimi in the use erf new teaching devices and techniques. Indeed, 
weakitesses of ttie 1966 prc^pnms was a general failure 
to make the best use of films and visual aids. In most instances little at- 
tention was paid to the develc^mmit of new teaching techniques or devices. 
Their faifores may have been due to the late start of the institutes and to 
the fact that the directors did not have time to accumulate the neoet>sarv 

1X1£1 • 

Ji!® v&neA greatty. In one case the director felt 

Others considered them an 

integral part of the instruction. The reaction of the participants was 



The Master Teacher Concept 

^ at least toee instances the observer was asked by the participants 
if it woidd not be possible to have more demonstration of teoh- 

nlques. Tte phrase **master teacher” was used over and ov# r. The feeling 
was ttet toe participants would like to see some outstanding person per^ 
form in the classroom or show them the techniques, material and prooe- 
f particular topic. In this connection one erf toe directors 
pointed out that a teachingperformance depended tqK>n toe personality of the 
instructor and ^t a teachii^ technique used by one individual mi|^ be 
quite unsuccessful for another. 

One institute did make an attempt to use the “master teacher.” to this 
instance toe participants were divided into groups under an high 

school teacher who was employed as a stajff member for the express pur- 
^e of showing how the subject matter could be taught in the ffiagsrfKffn. 
^®* oritioism arose from the foot tiiat toe participants ratoer re- 

sented being instructed by their peers. The reo^tion of this device would 
undoifotedly have beenmuoh better if the “masterteaoher” had been a mem- 
ber of a college faculty. 



PART V 

ORGANIZATION 



ERIC 



maiy ways the organization of toe institutes was a re.leotion <rf 
toe director s personality. Thus on one hand an institute be higfa^ 
structured and tightly organized, while at the other extreme STrort offrS 
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wheelimr. hiebly flexible program would be eixjountered. In ^ ^tanoes, 
bowever, there were certain issues or problems which had to be solved 

one way or the other. 



Finance 

Several of the institute directors found themselves in 
culty from ti»e outset. In a few instances the pay of the participants was 
deiced ibr several days. In other oases unexpected expenses aroro w hich 
S not^be met fr«Zinstltute funds. Seve^ of the 
^ in the future directors should oarefijUy examine all of ^financial 
tteS^r^m. one of the major dimcultlea stemmed fto oon- 
fliots between university regulations and Office (rf Education procedures m 
set forth in the contract govemii^ the grant It would almost ap^ar that 
some <rf the university flnanolal officials failed to read the contract or else 
did not take it serlousty at the time of the s^piii^* 



Committee Structure 

All of the institutes used some method of seU-et^uatiom ^ some 
instances, the Evaluation Committee was cmnposed 
pants and in other cases the committee was a mixture “jf. 

^ of the participants in aU Institutes wore required to fin o^ toe 

Questionnaire designed by the Office ol 

Budget In addition, some of the institutes usedquestionnaires of their own 
design. 

In one institute, participant committees were s®* “P 
as recreation, materials, and other housIceepingohorM. In this par 
tioular institote a Steering Conunitteo acted as a liaison be^een the pw- 
ISSJts^d toe direct Complaints from tlm partioipwts camp to toe 
Stel^ Committee and the members discussed toe ®**J?**f “ 
rector. Suggestlwi and question boxes were also available. It na^ ^ 
fhat in case tie program and procedures were ohai^^ on se - 
QX.toSsiSs?To useaspim^ on agriculture were 

orfdttrt at toe request of the participants. 

The structure of some of the other institutes was less formal but all 
friAd to secure feed-back by one device or another. 



Study Qrottps 

All of the institutes made someprovlslonfordl^ding the 
Into atwaUftr studv gJoupSt In ons instance, the institute was dlvid^ into 
C irtSM member or -den motber» In olmr g. eeoh 

group. 'Sse^oups met regularly and were used for a 
vSw time pemitted, visiting lecturers or speakers attended these small 
groiq) meetings and took part in toe discussions. 

Ib other institutes toe composition of the groups 
aotivliy In question. Oa one oooasion toe participants mi^t he divided on 



the basis of their teaching e^rienoe; again the division might be based 
upon the subject matter taught or on the basis of the amount of trainimc 
in economics. 

Some participants seemed to feel that more time should be spent in 
smaU group sessions where the individual had a greater chance to parti- 
cipate. 



Divisi<m of Time 



The institutes varied greatly in the amount of time allocated to vari- 
ous activities and also in the rigidity of the allocation. In one instance the 
progr^ could be changed very qpiokly and easily a simple announce- 
ment from the director. In another institute the allocation was more formal 
and rarely changed. 

There was no unanimity of opinion among the participants on the al- 
location of time. In the same instihite some might feel that more ftee time 
was needed for study while others would say they had all the free 
needea In some of the institutes there seemed to be a feeling of pressure 
toward the end of the institute. Here the participants felt that the need to 
o^plete units or projects interfered to some detent with their ability to 
***®*^®'*® benefits from visiting lecturers or even the regular ftinp? 



PART VI 
FOLLOW-UP 



1 * saying that the success of any institute depends upon 

Ite effect upon the teaching practices of the participants. Since the insti- 
tute grants did not provide funds for follow-up activities, this aspect of 
the program was very weak. In one instance, the director by virtue of his 
p^ition with an Economic Education Council planned to visit the majority 
*^L***®j?®*^*®**^^ ^ observe them in their classroom situation. An- 

other director was considering the possibility of holdings ons-day oonfer- 
onM to the fall for the participants in the immediate vicinity. For the most 
part, however, the director had to depend on faith and hope. 



PART vn 
PARTICIPANTS 



All of the institutes experienced some dlfiioulty in recruiting. Appli- 
cations were not as numerous as had been anticipated and the quality was 
not alw^ as high as had been expected. In the tour institutes reporting, 
only 335 applications were completed tor the 146 qpenii^. The figure to 
SMt^ an adequate number of qualified aiq>lioaats may have been due to 
the latenras of the announcements and a general lack of puMioity. On the 
other h^, some of the National Science Foundation institutes in 
reported the same difficulty even though their annouttoements were 
early. 




< 



As a consequence of this situation there was a lack of homogeneity 
among the participants in aU institutes. The institute originaUy designed 
for i^ial problems teachers included teachers of history, ^onomios. ^ 
some supervisors. As mij^ he ©tpectedi ttiey also varied greatly to tte 
flmramf of training in economics. Both partlcii»nts and staff agreed ttot a 
more hcnnogeneous group would be desirable. In particular the new teaohero 
and those with little preparation in economics felt themselvw tob^t a 
disadvantage. The disadvantage may not have been as great as Uie parttoi- 
pants thoulht, but it was a psychological handicap. As a practical matter, 
the diversity in training, experience and subject matter made it very dif- 
fioult for tte instructors and students to find a common meeting grouna 



In some Institutes commuters were a problem. Ccanmuters uwally 
left early to avoid ti^lo problems and in some oases were not availaWe 
for evening sessions. There was also doubt as to the amount of time the 
o(»nmuters were able to devote to institute studies after they reaohw meir 
homes. In <me place there was resentment occasioned by the fact that a 
few of the participants were allowed to commute, while others were imt. 
Although the commuters were granted this permission Iqr the director for 
valid reasons, the reasons could not always be revealed. In^neral it 
seemed that the Institutes with little or no commuting were bettor or- 
ganized and had a higher morale than those which permitted the practice. 



The presence or absence of families also occasioned some d^ioul^. 
Participants who left their families at hmnedidnot appreciate the fact that 
other participants elected to bring their families. Itwas felt that the pres- 
ence of the family detracted from the participant's work. 



In general, however, the participants seemed to appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to Improve themselves and with very few exo^ions overall morale 
was high. 



PART vin 

PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENTS AND FACILITIES 




The fact that the grants were not made until lato in the sprli^ made 
: difficult for the directors to secure adeqpate physical faculties. In one 
sstance, the institute was unable to secure an air-conditioned buUding for 
lasses and living quarters, and, as mightbe expected, the summer was ore 
f the hottest and mug^est on record. In another instance, tte ^r-condi- 
loning proved rather unreliable, toother instances, make-shiftolassro<ms 
ad to be used. Both observers felt that some (rf the seating arr^jemMto 
sft much to be desired. There was also some complaint pa^ 

about houslre arrangements for the families of i«^oipants. A few 
concern over tiie inadequacy <rf recreational faculties and oppor- 

ilOitlGSa 



Both observers felt that there was considerable room for toprore- 
ment in this area. Whether right or wrong, the participants expect first- 
class hmisii^, meals, classrooms and air-conditioning. 
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PART IX 

OBSERVERS’ EVALUATION 

Both observers felt that the five institutes were successful. While all 
had weak points* it was clear that the overall teaching effectiveness of most 
of the participants would be improved their experience. Perhaps the most 
general criticism cf aU the Institutes would be their failure to produce any- 
thii^ really new or novel either in content or teaching techniques. The 
presentation of content and educational techxdques were both remarkably 
conventional and at times a bit drab. Certainly more thought and effort 
needs to be given to the introduction of new, firesh ideas and to the whole 
concept of innovation. 

In four of the five institutes standardized tests developed by the Joint 
Council on Eooixxmio Education in cooperationwith the American Economic 
Association were given on a pre- and post-test basis. TWo separate tests 
were used and the results were as follows: Institute A used two sets of 
tests. On one test its mean Increased from 89.48 to 44.56, and the standard 
deviation was reduced from 6.00 to 3.69. On the other test. Institute A par- 
ticipants increased their mean from 40. 86 to 45. 00 and reduced the standard 
deviation from 6.5 to 4.1. 

Institute B on one test increased its mean from 40 to 44 and on the 
other test participants in Institute B increased their mean from 39 to 44. 

Institute C found that 87 percent of the participants showed marked 
improvement. Only 10 fhiled to gain. On the post-test 50 percent were in 
the 95th percentile as ccmpared to 12 percent on the pre-test. TVo thirds 
on the post-test were above the 90th percentile. 

Institute D did not use the tests. 

Institute E on the one test increased its mean from 40.075 to 44.575 
a gain of 4.5. On the pre-test only 2 participants scored 47 or better, but 
on the post-test 16 reached this level. On the pre-test 16 sccred below 40. 
while on the post-test only 4 were below. 

Wle many economists have some reservations about the use <rf these 
particular tests, the increased scores probably do indicate some increase 
in economic knowle^e. Conversations with the participants seem to bear 
out this observation. 

Comm^ut should again be made on the generally hi gh morale of all 
participants anxi on the rapport which all of the directors wore able to es- 
tablish with most of the participants. 



PARTX 

PARTICIPANTS’ EVALUATION 
Tabulation of Participant Responses 

Following is a tabulation of responses by the 176 teachers who suo- 
oessnilly completed the five NDEA Economics Institutes 
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the summer of 1966. The questionnaire was a standardized instrument 
used by institutes in all the subject areas, not Just economics, and was of- 
ficially approved by the U.S. Office of Education and the Bureau of the 

Budget 



Participants were asked first of all to evaluate a total of 18 itenas 
concerning various aspects of the institutes by 

box in a five-level rating scale: “Outstanding," “Good," Fair, Mar- 
ginal," and “Poor." In addition, they were asked to evaluate e^pA items 
With respect to the relative time aiqpoirtioned to the activities ^rii^the 
insututes, indicating whether the allocated time was “Not Enough* About 
Ri^t," “Too Much." Finally, the teachers were asked to write their com- 
ments a nd suggestion for five other items. 



In order to simplify the tabulaticm, quantitative values were assigned 
by the observers to the verbal Judgments on the basis of five points for 
“Outstanding," four points for “Good," three points for “Fair," two points 
for “Marginal," and one point for “Poor." Inaddition to the oomiK>site rat- 
ing score (i.e., an average covering all five institutes and weighted acco^- 
imr to the number of participants in each Institute) the summary al^ 
iSicates the number of top ratings (5 “Outstanding") and the number of 
low ratings (2 “Marginal* or 1 “Poor") fi r e?.oh item. 



TABLE I-A 
Composite Tabulation 



(Responses to standard questionnaire by 176 teachers in five Institutes) 



1. Success of the institutes in imparting 
knowledge and skills in the area of: 


Average 

Rating 


No. of 

High 

Ratings 


No. of 

Low 

Ratings 


a. Ccmtent in economics 


4.3 


76 


2 


b. Identification of economic content 
essential to effective instruction 


4.0 


41 


5 


0 . Improved instructional methodology 


3.6 


20 


21 


d. Improved instructional media 


3.6 


24 


19 


e. Curriculum improvement and/or 
innovations 


3.7 


37 


14 


2. Overall qualify d: 








a. Presentations Ify institute faculfy 


4.3 


86 


3 


b. Presentations Ify guest speakers 


4.0 


46 


5 


0. Conduct of workshops, laboratories, 
stidios, seminars, etc. 3*6 


21 


12 


d. Choice of field trips 


3.1 


46 


12 


e. Conduct of field trips 


3.2 


49 


18 
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TABLE I-A (ContinuecQ 



3. Quality of the facilities and physical 
arran^ments relative to: 


Average 

Rating 


No. of 

High 

Ratings 


No. of 

Low 

Ratings 


a. I <brary 


4.2 


80 


6 


b. Laboratories, workshops, eti;. 


3.6 


25 


25 


0 . mstruotional equipment 


3.7 


24 


13 


d. Independent study 


3.8 


42 


14 


e. Group study 


3.5 


20 


20 


f. Livix^ acoonunodations 


3.3 


22 


27 


g. Recreation 


3.5 


24 


16 


4. Effectiveness of the institutes in helping 
to improve teacher competencies 


4.3 


65 


6 



TABLE I-B 
Composite Tabulation 



(Besponses to standard questionnaire 175 teachers in five institutes) 



Evaluation of relative proportion of 
institute time devoted to: 


Not Enough 


About Rlfdxt 


Too Much ! 


1. Lectures 


15 


135 (78%) 


24 (14%) 


2. Audiovisual presentations 


42 (24%) 


127 (78%) 


5 


3. X^rtioipati<m sessions (woricshq[)s, 
seminars, laboratories, etc.) 53 (32%) 


104 (62%) 


11 

I 


4. Field trips 


45 (2S%) 


103 (67%) 


5 


5. Individual study periods 


43 (25%) 


123 (72%) 


4 


6. Free time 


43 (25%) 


124 (72%) 


6 

} 


7. Presentations on eoomonio 
content 


42 (25%) 


127 (75%) 


f 

i 

1 

1 


8. Presentations on instruc- 
tional methodolc^ 


63 (37%) 


83 (49%) 


i 

1 

i 

24 (14%) j 



Analsrsis of “High and *Low** Ratings 

To note the areas a£ special strength or success in the institutes^ 
we identified items for which the average rating was 4.0 or hi gimy (*good* 
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to “outstano’Dg*) and also 20 percent or more of the participant gave the 
highest possible rating (“5** - “outstanding*). These are areas in which the 
1966 institutes were especially good in the Juti^ent of the teachers who 
participated: 

1. success in imparting knowleti^ and skills in economics 

2. identification of economic content that is essential to effective 
teaching 

3. quality of presentations institute faculty 

4. quality of presentations by guest speakers 

5. quality library fkoilities 

6. overall effectiveness ofthe institute inhelpingto improve teacher 
competence. 

A 4.3 averts, or about one-third ofthe way between “good* and 
“outstandii^ was given to the success of the institute in impartii^ content 
knowledge and skills* and overall effectiveness of the institute in improv- 
ing competencies of the teachers. (Interestingly, the rai^e of average rat- 
ify on this item among the five institutes was only three-tenths of a point, 
from 4.1 to 4.4). Exceptionally high ratings of 4.6 (the mid-point between 
“good* and “outstandii^) or higher were given to individual instilutes for: 

1. presentations \sy institute faculty 

2. presentations 1^ guest speakers 

3. choice and conduct of field trips 

4. quality and physical arrax^ements of library facilities 

In one institute the faculty got a rating of 4.9. 

In looking for areas of possible weakness, or trouble spots, we noted 
the items for which the average combined ratios fbr the five Institetes was 
below 4.0 (that is, below “good") and 10 percent or more of the participants 
gave the item a low rating -2 (“marginal*) or 1 (“poor*). Future institutes 
would do well to note these areas and attempt to avoid the problems identi- 
fied by the 1966 participants. The items that received low ratings were: 

1. success in imparting knowle<i^ and skills needed to improve 
instructional methodology 

2. success in imparting knowledge and skills needed to Improve 
instructional media 

(More one-third of the ITS participants felt that not enoi^ time was 
devoted to presenting information on improved instructional methods and 
media, and participants felt generally that the institutes were not very 
in helping teem to improve instructional methodology and in- 
struotional media.) Oteer items with low ratings were the quality of fao- | 

oilities and pltysioal arrai^ments for woxksh^ sessions, laboratories, | 

group stofty and living aooommodatlons. (Lack of effective air-ooodltioning I 

was a complaint at some Institutes.) The overall rating for livii^ i 
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aooommodations was pulled down one institute where nearly half of the 
participants judged the accommodations to he “marginal** or “poor.** 

Viewing the institutes as a group* then* there was no general pattern 
of serious complaints by participants. No item got an average rating below 
3.0 (“fair**) in the composite talnilations. On the other hand* low ratings 
were g(iven to individual institutes on several items, namely: 

1. choice and conduct of field trips (not enough and/or not effec- 
tively related to economic cono^)te and principles) 

2. physical facilities and arrangements (lack of air-conditioning* 
inadequate furniture* classrooms and rooms for wozkshops* etc.) 

8. unsatisfactory living accommodations (hot* expensive, etc.) 

With respect to the length of the insUtete* most participants seemed 
to approve of five or six weeks. (Although the participants were asked to 
oonunent on the overall length of the particular institute in which they were 
enrolled - these varied from five to eight weeks - fewer than half made a 
clear response. Of these 60 percent felt tee time was about ri^t* 20 per- 
cent felt tee time was too short and 20 percent felt it was too long. This 
general pattern of response was found in each of tee five institutes* re- 
gardless of its particular length.) As to tee relative proportions of time 
devoted to various activities in the institute: 

1. 87 percent felt teat not encxigh time was given to instructional 
methodology andmedia(teoughl4peroentfeltteerewas too much 
time in these) 

2. 29 percent felt teat there wasn*t enough time devoted to partici- 
pant sessions such as seminars* laboratories* etc. 

A substantial majority oi teachers felt teat tee relative amount time de- 
voted to leotoxes* audiovisual presentations* and presentations informa- 
tion in tee subject area (economics) was about right 



PART XI 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



The following oonolusions and recommendations repress the view 
of the observers and reflect four sets of infonnation and eiqterienoe: (a) 
questionnaires and interviews with the 175 teachers who partloipateMd in tee 
1966 institutes; (b) observations made ty the olteervers (hiri^ personal 
visitations to the tive 1966 Institutes; (o) interviews with tee institute di- 
rectors and staff during ami after the visitatioos; (d) number o£ years ai 
personal participation in eoonomio education programs for teachers in a 
variety of capacities inoludli^ diirecting summer woricshops and serving 
as toll-time faculty and as guest lecturers in workshops and institutes. 

The opinions expressed are intended to help in the piannit^ and im- 
plementation of future institutes. 



i 



1. The Crucial Human Faotor 

The suooees or failure of an institute depends to a great extent on the 
director - his prafessicmal otnni^tenoe, his‘ personality, ingenuity, and 
flexibility. 

An institute director should: 

a. know the subject 

b. be an effective teacher 

c. be familiar with the problems and procedures of die American 
educational system, both at the administrative and classroom 
levels 

d. be dedicated to the improvement of education and die feasibility 
and desirability of teaching economics in the scho(^ 

e. have a genuine respect for the olassromn teacher as a profes- 
sional and as an adult person 

f. know how to conduct an educational program based on mutual 
respect and cooperation between faculty and teacher-partici- 
pants 

The demands that are placed on the director are heavy and xeqiuire 
his fiill-time attention and d^rt. Every endeavor should be made to free 
him of other responsibilities, enabling him better to deal with matters of 
policy, program, and personneL It was noted that one aspect often under- 
estimate Ity directors was the realistic allotment of time (and die conse- 
quent bu(!^t allocations) for planning, consultation, and preparadon d 
reports. 

While it is highly desirable that the director participate personally 
in the instructional progcam, he should not attempt to bear the primary 
burden as instructor in die institute. A suggested rough guideline for the 
director’s instruotioiicl responsibility is one hour a day, preferably the 
first session in the morning. 

It is important to the participants that channels of communication be 
maintained with the director, eithex personally or throu^ an effective 
liaison, and the director demonstrate his responsiveness to the pardol- 
panls when suggestimis or criticisms are matte. There is a direct corre- 
lation between die morale of the partibipants and the retard in which diey 
hold the director. This, in turn, reflects to a great extent the director’s 
atdtude toward the participants. 

The director should have adequate administrative and clerical assist- 
amoe. It is desirable that he have one fUll-time administrative assistant 
with the capability and authority to make all but major poli^ decisions; 
and the institute should have a hill-time secretary. Additional clerical as- 
sistance will be needed from time to time. 

It is strongly recommended that institute directors, because oi their 
special qualifications and the heavy respmisibilities be compensated more 
generously than has been the practice in the past. In addition, professional 
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recognition should be given for the service they perform as representatives 
and leaders in the fields of economics and education. 

In addition to the director and his administrative**olerical staff* there 
should normally be a minimum instruotionalstaff or three or four full-time 
people. Ordinarify two of these will be academic economists* and one or 
two would be professional eduoationiste - a teacher or siq^ervisor from tte 
schools, or professor of education - professionals who are cmnpetwt in 
curriculum* methodology* and instructional media. 

The type oi instruction involved in a teacher institute is peculiarly 
different from ordinary classroom instruction and requires an instructor 
with the ability to understand the special needs and problems cd profes- 
sional teachers, who can oommunioate effectively with them* and command 
their respect. Institute instructors should be aide to demonstrate their 
own performance some of the principles and techniques of effective eco- 
nomic education. A PhD degree from an outstanding graduate school and 
research publications themselves are not always the best indicators of 
this type of ability. 

Staff members should appreciate the objectives of the institute pro- 
gram. An instructor who is unwilling to devote the necessary time* effort, 
and energy could endai^r the success of the institute. An NDEA Institute 
should not be entered into merely for the "summer income* it provides. 

If at all feasible* a pre-institute staff conference should be held to 
assure that eversrone is familiar with the nature and objectives of the pro- 
gram and undexetands his own responsibilities. Great care should be taken 
to avoid unnecessEuy overlaping and guesswork, especially by part-time 
staff and guest speakers. They should be informed about what material has 
already been covered and what stiU needs to be covered. Institute programs 
can be seriously weakened by IhOk of integration and coordination. 

Institute participants generally react favorably to more experienced* 
senior faculty and regard them as as^ropriate representatives the spon- 
soring institution. T1^ are not likely to be satisfied wite graduate assist- 
ants and sub-professionals* either in economics or education. This is not 
to say that young professors should not serve on institute faculties; in some 
oases* yminger petals are the most enthusiastic, energetic* dedicated* and 
effective instructors in the institute. 



2. Purposes and Objectives 



In order to provide the staffwithasharp focus and operational guide- 
lines, and to inform prospective participants* the objectives of the institute 
program should be clearly defined and eiqHressed, These shcwld be realistio- 
ally modest for a five or six week program. The design of the program* 
selection staff, speakers* and participants shmild be made with tte ob- 
jectives in mind. 



3. Instifate Participante 



Special care should be taken to select participants similar enough in 
baokgz^d and professional interest to assure that a one-track institute 



program will meet the needs of aU the teachers enroUed. Elementary 
school teachers with no previous training in economics, for example, 
normally should not be mixed in the same institute with hig^ school social 
studies teachers who have comideted 12 or 15 ocxurs of college economics 
and have been teaching a 12th grade econ<»niC8 course or problems of 
democracy course with ei^t-week units in economics. Similarly, junior 
high school history teachers, regardless ci their previous training in eco- 
nomics, should not normally be enrolled in an institute with senior high 
business education teachers. 

Participants morale, communication, oohesiveness, professional out- 
lotik and activation are aU likeb^ to be better when ^he group is reasonabb^ 
homogeneous. In addition, the institute will generally be more effective if 
the participants all live on the campus andwork t(^ther rather than com- 
muting. There are certain offsetting advants^s of a conunuter type insti- 
tute, however, such as the greater ease bringing the participants t<^ether 
for follow-up progprams £^r the institute is completed. Local conditions 
and the special objectives of tiie institute w(mld be important factors in 
deciding whether to have an on-oampus requirement, or whether to permit 
participants to live <^-oeunpus. Proloxged separation from families is 
always a problem particularly in institutes that last more ttm five weeks. 

Preference should be given to teachers who are in a special position 
to influence the school curriculum. Proof of teaching ability and leadership 
potential should perhaps be given more weight in selecting participants 
than degrees and grades received in college. Ejq»erienoe indicates that 
there is no stroig reason for age or sex to ii^uenoe the selection of par- 
ticipants. Teachers who have attended NDEA Institutes in eoonmnics should 
not be disqualified from participating in fiiture institutes that cover different 
materials or similar materials at a more advanced level. Indeed, special 
effort should be made to enoourfge such teachers to participate in a second 
institute in order to deepen their understanding of subject matter and 
strengthen teaching competence and conffdence in economics. 

A relevant consideration is the fact that each teacher selected for 
participation in an NDEA Institute is the object an investment o£ $1,000 
or more. While there is no simple way to compute cost-benefit ratios, 
conscientious effort should be made to assure that the investment produces 
demonstrable results in the schools. 

Announcement oi fhture institutes should be wideb^ distributed at the 
earliest possible date. Ideally, every eligible teacher in the nation should 
be informed of opportunities for psurtioipation in economics institutes. De- 
tailed information concerning eligibility standards, program objectives, 
and other pertinent details should be published prior to January 1 of the 
year in which the institute will be held. 



4. Physical Facilities and Arram»mente 

Partiob>ant morale and the success of the entire institote can be 
jeopardised by protdems that are pir^ meohaniosd and l<^dstiOA^ to na- 
ture - tte finest academic program can ite undermined by poor hous^eep- 
iug. 
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Great care shotdd l>e taken to sussure tbat the host institution under- 
stands its obligations to the teachers enrolled in the institute. The partioi- 
pants require suitable housing, meals, and recreation facilities at 
reasonable prices; they need classrooms, workshops, study i^Hnns, books, 
and instructional equipment. In areas wtere summer tmnperatures reach 
the 80's and 90*s, classrooms should be air-conditioned, teachers should be 
warned to ejqject discomfort from the heat 

Needless to ssyr, arrangements and prices should be clearly under- 
stood and agreed upon in adv^e. Because teachers enjoy and benefit from 
informal contacts with guest speakers and institute faculty, arrangemente 
should be made for the participants and staff to have their meals together 
occasionally or on a r^^ar basis. 



5. The Academic Pr<^raro 

The content of the institute pzog^ram should be appropriate to achieve 
the stated objectives of the particular institute. The observers feel, in gen- 
eral. that a good rule to follow is to limit what is studied to a block of ma- 
terial that might be regarded as **too modest** and then cover this in depth. 
Proper balance between “theoretical** and “practical** material is something 
that teachers loc& for. The pnpram should include descriptive informa- 
tion, concepts and principles, and statistioal anatysis. An institute should 
be more than an o^rix^ of traditional summer school courses. It miist be 
logically organized as a unit and oar^hlly integrated and coordinated. 
Teachers benefit greatly from (and also enjoy) participation sessions in 
which they have an opportunity to think for themselves, solve problems, 
and communicate their findings. An institute provides e?coellent cpportuni- 
ties for laboratory mceroises. Generally there should be no more than 20- 
25 hours per week of lectures or formal presentations. 

It should be kept in mind tiiat teaohers are professionally-oriented; 
they want to know how they can use economic information and understanding 
in t^'ftir own classrooms. Concrete examples and practical applications are 
essential, l^rtioipants are also likely to regard institute instructors as 
models of teaohli^, to be emulated w'th appropriate adaptations for t he 
school classroom, institute partioipaAte are perceptive and demanding: they 
will insist on a high-quality pr<^rani. They bitterly resent being “t^ed 
down to.** On the other hand, they aro frustrated and feel that everyone*s 
time is being wasted when instruotiot is “over their heads'* or irrelevant 
to tiieir professional interests. 

Something can be said for including as « basic objective of the pro- 
gram the development of a better overall understanding of how the U.S. 
eoonmny functions - even thou|^ tee institute mty deal primarily with one 
narrow field in tee discipline of eooncmiios. Barely will a high school 
teacher ever have an q;>portunity to teach beyond the deptii o£ a college 
“Principles** course in any particular area. 

In planning tiie procedures for teachix^ the selected content, consid- 
eration should be given tou8ingmodemteohniqties,methodol(^, and 
While tee chalkboard continues as a us^ classroom aid, there are oian 
available such media as overhead projectors for opaques and transparen- 
cies, movies and filmstrips, charts, slides, etc. In teis ocimeotitm, a staff 
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specialist in educational media can make valuable contributions to the in- 
stitute program. Teachers generally disapprove of a steady diet of lectures; 
and th^ welcome ixmovations in instructional methodology and media that 
they oan use in their own classrooms. Reading assignments in textbooks 
and other sources should be clears identified, ooordinated with presenta- 
tions by the staff and guest speakers, and announced in advance of lectures 
or discussions dealix^ with particular topics. Field trips oan add a great 
deal to the program if they are wisely chosen and related to important 
eoonomio conceit, principles, and facts. Except under unusual circum- 
stances - nearness to a variety of excellent facilities and omnpetent 
speakers - it is doubtful that the number of field trips should exceed three 
or four durix^ the instihite. 

It is of greatest importance that participants in the institute feel they 
have a voice in the program, that die director and his sta^ are sensitive 
to the needs and desires of the group. Whether it is a matter of going too 
fast or too slow, over-scheduling of staff lectures and guest speakers, ne- 
glecting the curriculum aspects, or whatever, the institute should prmride 
some channels of communication for the participants to express their 
thougdits and judgments on a continuing basis. One possibility is to have the 
participants select a “Committee on Continuing Evaluation” or “Steering 
Committee” or “Participsuits Committee” to meet i^gularly with the direc- 
tor, or perhaps his administrative assistant, or some other appropriate 
person, to assure that two-wx^ 0(»nmunioation is taking place throughout 
the institute. 

And finally, wherever possible, aj^ropriate university credit at the 
graduate level should be provided in economics and/or education. Examina- 
tions and other course requirements should be clearly explained in advance 
and special effort should be made to avoid the usual student anxie^ asso- 
ciated with tests and grades. Ceremonial behavior with respect to tests 
and grades should not be permitted to interfere with the educational objec- 
tives and values of teie institute. 



6. Transfer and Translation 



“transfer and translation” we refer to the need to move the eco- 
nomic understanding that the teaching acquires in tiie institute into the 
school classroom and “translate” it or adapt it so that the eoonomio con- 
cepts, principles, information, and factual data will be understood high 
school and elementary school students andwiU have real meaning for them. 
This is the real “payoff” forthe institutes: how suocessM will the teachers 
be in improving the qualiiy of eoonomio education in the schools. 

Institutes should pay particular attention to techniques and procedures 
designed to help the teacher transfer and translate economics in the most 
effective way. Staff economists and educators might demonstrate, for ex- 
ample, how they could teach a concept or process ~ such as specialization 
of labor and increased productivity -* in a tibird<^rade classroom: or teach 
the basic rationale of compensatory fiscal policy to high school juniors. 
Such dmnonstrations would not only help increase tteeoonoraio competence 
of toe participants, but also would increase their confidence. Seeing how 
it oan be done is a way to demonstrate that it oan be done. 
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will <rf 8tu<fy materials and other economic education aid 

teacher cope with his transfer and translation problems 
Si^®e^ed strategies for gaining suK>ort and cooperation from school ad< 
ministrators, fellow teachers, and the community at large in efforts to sx 
pand and improve economic education orogr Ts wSuld^o b^ 

S ^^S‘»^®^^‘>«<w-u1a8Slstanoeand^ 

possible, perhaps by coordinating the Institute - evei 
at the initial planning stage — with the ongo ing programs of suoh ormnivo 

State National Joint Council on Economic Education, its affiliated 



Final Note 

fh« f Summer Institutes offers great promise foj 

the field of economic education. In 1966, a total of 176 teachers on fiw 

of received the rough equivalent of six s^^r hwr! 

teterSav teacher enrollment in economics Insti- 

h^nL «« teff ^ 1“®^ ® few the nations] 

Impact on the teaching of economics in the schools can be dramatiol 

^ potential trouble spot, however. In the form of a manpower 
^ qualified Institute directors and staff 

^rs may not be adequate to meet the needs oS the program unless specific 

To OOP, with the p«*lem we 

1. We urge close cooperation between the Office of Education and tea 
S^taftteia® ®”^ o^gant^ations in the field of economic education. Th^w- 

f^onnoi ®fef*^fe«-*»o«se fimotlon for Identifying quaflfted 

assist with special training pn^frams to strengthen the 
q^ifioatio^ <rf economists and educators for oonduotii» NDEA Institutes 
®*®? fe ® variety of other ways; sponsoring the Institute 
fd^t! J2*«7 faculty-partlolpant eibhai^ <rf JomauS aS 

in®fif» $a£ff coordinate foUow-up and implementation activities 

in the participants respective school i^stems; providing twhVa and eoo~ 

materials for the institute itself and for post-institute 



fnna Ii^oemmtfs will have to be provided to institute direc- 

tors, either in the form of appn^riate financial compensation fwhloh la 

inadequate) and/or in the fotTSfX'^Satefp^! 
^sion^ recognition - perhaps through suoh organizations as the American 
E^^^io Association and appropriate educational associations and the re- 
toSlttoatl^^®”*^“ “ ^ service they are providing to economics and 

•• 

verslte ^cation sh^d establish closer liaison with Unl- 

r??? fe assure teat avoidable problems - of perscnmel 

a^fMilities - are indeed avoided, and tee universities lend their fhll sup- 
port and encouragement to the sponsorship of NDEA Summer Instituted 
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appendix 

SELECTED RESPONSES FROM THE PARTICIPANTS QUESTIONNAIRES 

(This is a representative list of comments made hy the participants, 
not a complete and comprehensive list.) 

TaMe I Knowledge and SBcills Imparted 

Question; What other kinds of information should havebeenpresented dur- 
ing this Institute? 

Seleoted Responses: 

1. More information should have been given on methodology. 

2. More on visual aids and more material written for olassroom use. 

of basioprlnolples,showinghowthese principles 
oould D6 utilissod in our toaohisg atoes* 

4. More (pinions on controversial economic material t ha t teachers 
present to hi§^ school stodents. 

6. More on curriculum improvement. 

6. Presentetions on basic economic problems and issues; 

information on how to incorporate the institute material into hish 
school courses. 

7. Demonstrations in ieaohii^ techniques and educational media. 

8. More demonstrations showing application of content to 

methodology. ^ 

9. More emphasis on histoi^ of economic thought and diffAra^t eco- 
nomic systems. 

10. More i^Dstruotion on how to teach practical issues that affect 

us such as how to read the financial p£^e. ® 

11. More ideas for methods of teaching and visual aids. 

12. More discussions of current issues and projections into the foture - 
world wide and in the area of economic ideology. 

hSd™***^” pertinent to young people entering the economy as Job 

14. Information on where and how to get new material for teaohins eoo- 
n(nr.ios. ^ 

16. More demoitetrations on how to teach an economic concent in a 
school class room. ^ 
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16. I would have enjoyed a defense of other viewpoints and approaches 
such as someone from the University of Chicago. 

17. Something on the use and application oS computers. 

18. A demonstration of how to translate materials for hi^ school use. 

19. More material <m how the eooimmy is presently workii^ with meas- 
urement of success or lack success. 

Table 2 Presentation 

Question; What changes would jtou recommend in presentation for the im- 
provement of future institotes of this type? 

Selected Responses: 

1. More small group sessions for follow-tqp discussions. 

2. Greater e»}hai^ of ideas between speakers and participants. 

3. More high-powered guest speakers. 

4. A field trip to a large farm or to a labor union headqparters. 

5. Better correlation of topics to avoid needless repetition. 

6. Less time spent on field trips and more time with eocmomists. 

7. Economists with years of eiQierieQoe should play a stronger role 
tiiftn "doctoral candidate” economists. 

8. Fewer guest speakers. 

9. More small group discussion. 

10. No lectores over (me hour in length. 

11. More seminars and small group presentations. 

12. Cut out the field trips. 

13. Use of overhead projector. 

14. The day foUowing the field trip should be left <>pen for reading and 
foUow-tg>. 

15. More use of visual aids by all speakers. 

16. There was too much emphasis on the lecture method. 

17. Economic o<moepts to be Icxflced for on the field trips should have 
been discussed b^ore foe trip. 




18. More small smninar meetings. 

19. Fewer guest speakers. 



20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 



More practical experiences such as j^eld trips. 

Have the guest speakers present their text in advance and leav 
their time <^n for questionin g. 

For the most part trained teachers should be used rather than sues 
speakers not professionally prept «ed to teach. 

Less overlap by the guest speakers. 

More time for the Institute feculfy. 

Ttere should be more woiicshops and laboratories and more indi- 
vidualized teaching. 

More active role for the participants. 

Instructors who can talk on our level of understanding. 

I would recommend that guest speakers bemorecarefblly screened 
and instructed as to the nature of the material they are to present 

Bring Hie staff down and bring the guest speakers up. 

Have no graduate students on the staff as instructors; no teachers 
who are not at least Associate Prctfessors. 

Have more Held trij^s. 

More gpiest speakers. 

Qrt instructors who are outstandii^ teachers aswellas faavimc out- 
standing knowledge in their fields. ^ 



Table 3. Organization 

Question: What changes would you recommend in organization tor the Im- 
provement of future institutes of this type? 

Selected Responses: 



1. More groiqi d^ynamios. 

2. A better library. 

3. Classroom with adequate chalkboard space. 

4. More recreation and social gatherings for the institute partioii»ntB. 
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5. A better classroom. 

6. Should have fewer commuters; stayix^ on campus would toe more 
productive. 

7. Livii^ accommodations were too e;q;>ensive. 

8. Dormitory accommodations could have been greatly improved. 

9. Classrooms should toe better ventilated. 

10. Air-K)onditioning should toe a must 

11. Perhaps a better organized social program. 

12. Improved classrooms and instructional equipment 

13. A more complete library in the field of economics. 

14. The rooms for small-group disoussioxm should toe air-conditioned 
and clean. 

15. Booms most certainly should be air-conditioned. 

17. Institute library slunUd be opened on Saturds^ and Sunday. 

18. Family housii^ should be provided. 

19. More time for independent stud^y. 

20. Better facilities for recreation. 

21. Beading tests for recommended and required reading should be 
available before we hear lectures on the subject 

22. Better classroom facilities. 

23. Do not insist that participants stay in dormitories; most dorms are 
too hot in the sununer. 

24. Provide classrooms with de^s or tables to write on without the 
vision obstructed. 

25. Ma ir ft sure the sponsoring university cooperates in its responsibility 
for providing ^ilities and equipment. 

26. I suj^jest classes be held in a regular olassromnt one with desks 
and air-oonditiosed if possible. 

27. Make arraiq^ements for family hotting. 

28. Have desks so we don*t have to write on our laps. 
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29. Give more outlines of bssio materials so we don’t have to write 
notes because then we miss somuchoffhe material in the lectures. 

30. Put the institute requirements in writing. 



Table 4. General 



Instructicns: If you have other comments, observations, or recommenda- 
tions that m^ht contribute to ^ improvement of fhtnxe in- 
stitutes, please write in below. 

Selected Responses: 

1. Greater effort should be made to selectpartioipants at a more homo- 
geneous level of economics training and haol^round. 

2. Deal with some speoiffo problems of hi{^ school teachers in the 
teaching of eooncmiios. 

3. I felt at times that we vrere being treated like children. 

4. More small g^oup discussions should be arrange so an exchai^ 
of ideas can take place. 

5. Please make sure the universities offer good living accommoda- 
tions and proper olassromn situations. 

6. Be sure the quality of staff is blgh - get outstanding economists. 

7. Don’t try to cover so much material, 

8. I would like to have learned more specific ways to present 
material to elementary school pupils and teachers. 

9. I would have enjoyed havii:^ more films that are centered around 
the lectures. 

10. The staff the institute were the ffnest university teachers I have 
ever encountered, but some of the guest lecturers were <rf poor 
calibre. 

11. Quest lecturers with personal experience, but little organization 
and structure should not be used so much. They can be stimulating 
if used sparingly, but they do lack the substance that a professional 
teacher needs. 

12. Teachers should be allowed to enroll' ifi 1NDEA Programs on a con** 
tinning basis; programs should be planned so as to be built on pre- 
vious programs. 

13. This was one of the few times in my life that I was treated as an 
adult -• the morale of the ez^re group was mctxemeiy high at all 
times. I would like to highly commend the staff for their 
toward us in their conduct of the institute. 



14. The institute can serve as a model oforganis»itio& and cooperation, 
between participants and faoully. 

15. The badiipround of the participants was too varied as far as the 
amount of previous work in economics is oonoemed. 

16. The i^rst we^ should be a <*levelii^ periodwiib intensive presen* 
tation of material teat we were assumed to know. 

17. Because tee background of tee participants was so varied, I felt 
that the institute was an up-hill battle for me; there was too much 
mental anxiety. 

18. There should be more high-quality guest speakers. 

19. I would have liked a stroi^r “group* feeling and more informal 
meetii^ with the group. 

20. Institetes should provide graduate oxedits in economics and have 
formal tests and course requirements. 
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BXBLIOaitAPRY OF 1966 CONPASS REPORTS 



The f<dlcnvii^ list ocmstitutes the biifliognq;^* to date, ai rraorts on 
^sessmest of the 1966 NDEA Tttte XX and Avts and pvogirams 

<H tte U.S. ^dee <rf Eifooatlon ly tiieConsortiiim ctf Px^essional Assooia- 
ti<n}s for the Sti^ Special Teacher &njnov<»nent ProgramB: 



A^rod, Joseph, FROM UNBERGRAOUATE STUDENT TO PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHER, An Assessment NDEA XnsAltaiites for Undmigsaduates 
Preparing to Beomne EXe mmi taiy or Secondary Teaohexe of Modem 
Fore4(n Langn^pes, 1967, 66 jqp.. Tables, Aj^w^oes. 



Brown, Dcmald J. and James W. Brown, EFFECTS OF SPECIAL MEIXA 
INSTITUTE PROGRAMS UPON THE BEHAVIOR OF TITLE XI NDEA 
INSTITUTE DIRECTORS (English, IBUstory, Geogr^ty, Headii^, 
Modem Foreign Langiu^, and Solmol Lthrary Personnel), Depart- 
ment of Audiovlsttal mstruotion (Nattonal Education Association) for 
CONPASS, 1966, 72 pp.. Tables, ^peniHx. 



Gray, Donald J, , REPORT ON THE ARTS AND HUMANITIES INSTITUTES 
OF 1966, 1966, 27 pp.. Tables. 



The above report was bsused in part on visttatiOB r^orts by Q^^e 
Evans, Curator, Extension ServioeSi National Gallery of Art, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; John F. Latimer, CXassios Departmem, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C.; John F. Morrteon, Dean, College 
^ Fine Arts, C»iio University* Attens, CMo; and Lee Rigsby, Wreo- 
tor. School <rf Music, Ohio State UMversiW* C^umlRis, Ohio. 



®®**®<*» and R.E. Stake, REPORT ON THE SUMMER 
1966 INDUSTRIAL ARTS INSTITUTES, 1966, 17 pp.. Tables. 

Hook, J.N., NDEA INSTITUTES FOR TRAINERS OF TEACHERS (SUM- 
MER, 1966), 1966, 82 pp., ^(^midix, lablss. 



^ Robert Cleary. REPORT ON EVALUATION OF 
HLOT CIVICS INSTITUTES, NDEA 1966, 1966, 7 pp. 

I, Jina E. and Robert L. Darcy, REPORT ON THE 1966 NDEA AD- 
VANCED STUDY INSTITUTES IN ECONOMICS, 1966, 25 M>., Tables, 



M lohael F., Cart A. Bartt, and Leo RuHi, AN EVALUATION OF 
THE USE OF ENGZJSH INSTITUTE MATERIALS CENTER CURRIC- 
ULUM MATERIALS IN NDEA SUMMER. INSTITUTES IN ENQLISR. 
1966, Tables, Aipendloes. 



van Teslaar, A.P., REPORT ON THE JOINT BUHOPEAN-UNXTEDSTATES 
NDEA INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY, MANNHEXM-HEIDEL- 
BUBG, 80 June-24 August 1966, 1967, 19 pp.. Appall*. 



